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Camping with Girl Scouts 











CAROLINE E. LEWIS 
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The practical details of organizing a Girl 
Scout camp are matters of which Miss Caroline 
E. Lewis, local director of the Manhattan 
Council, has an expert knowledge. The second 
New York City camp opens the first of July, 
following almost exactly the plan developed for 
the camp last summer and carried out with 
practically no changes. “Five months of plan- 
ning on paper the details of running the camp, 
making it possible to have forty-five girls liv- 
ing in the camp nine days after the decision 
was reached to open it,” said Miss Lewis, as 
she started out to tell THe Rarity just how to 
go about it. 

The idea back of the camp was the need 
she found in her work with Girl Scouts to get 
them together in one place, on a common basis, 
to discuss among themselves and with their 
leaders the scout ideals and the scout program. 
“It was the one place,” she declared, “where 
they tried to live up to the fourth law—to 
be a friend to all and a sister to every other 
Girl Scout. Representing fourteen different 
nationalities at one time, with traditions and 
ideas as varied as the trees around them, they 
met on common ground, because they were 
scouts, in a spirit that was truly wonderful. 
The whole purpose was to help the girls real- 
ize that in order to get on in the world, to 
give anything and get anything out of it, each 
girl has got to do her part, live according to 

er highest ideals and constantly raise those 
ideals. I tried to avoid anything that seemed 
compulsory and-made it as easy as possible 
for the girls to do right, helping them to 





rely on that which scout work develops in 
them and not on the person that teaches it.” 

This was worked out in one of the most im- 
portant classes of the camp program, that in 
the Laws and the Promise, which Miss Lewis 
herself conducted, with the idea of showing 
the girls how to get scout development out of 
their camp activities. 

Just as the plans for the camp were worked 
out in the New York office, so the arrange- 
ments with girls were made from New York, 
whereby every scout who attended had filed an 
application and, two days before going to 
camp, a health certificate, paying her board 
at the rate of $3.50 a week and her round trip 
fare of $1.50. This entitled her to a tag bear- 
ing her name and address, the name of one 
parent, the dates of her coming and leaving 
camp and the number of her cot in the tent 
to which she had been assigned with eight 
other girls. On arriving at camp, she was giv- 
en a thorough examination by a councillor be- 
fore being allowed to go to her tent. With 
all confusion thus eliminated, it was a simple 
thing for every scout to fall in with the life 
of the camp for the one week or more for 
which she was to stay. 

The camp program was mapped out in half- 
hour periods, beginning with the bugle call at 
6:45. At 7:30 everyone was ready for the 
ceremony of flag-raising, after which came 
breakfast and then the preparation of tents 
for inspection. Periods of drill, first aid, sig- 
nalling, classes in the Laws and the Promise, 
swimming, knot-tying and games followed un- 
til dinner at 12:30. After that came a period 
of absolute relaxation for the entire camp and 
then activities were resumed until supper at 
5:30. The evening was the time for rowing un- 
til dark when everyone gathered around a real 
camp fire for songs and story-telling until bed 
time at 8:30. 

The program was arranged in three divi- 
sions, each including all the activities in dif- 
ferent order. The girls were divided into 
three groups which rotated, according as their 
tags appeared on the schedule in the mess hall 
each morning, so that every group had the 
same activities but at different times of the 
day. 

No girl was forced to attend classes, but 
every girl was ae and as a rule they 
were glad to be there,—to gather for a half 
hour or so in a chosen spot out doors to prac- 
tice some useful and interesting form of scout- 
craft. The schedule left every girl several 
hours a day free to herself so that she was 
under no strain of living by the clock and was 
busy in her free times with writing letters, 
laundry, reading and informal play. 

Of course groups of girls with a councillor 
often dropped out from the regular schedule 
to go on hikes, taking their supper with them, 
and there were three all-day trips. Informal 
entertainments were very popular and Miss 
I.ewis suggests that a camp should have a 
“party” once a week with lemonade and 
crackers, and a program arranged by the girls 
themselves. Sunday morning there was a short 

(Continued on page 12) 


























On Goverment Duty 


To fill the great demand for messengers in 
the War Department, forty-five Girl Scouts 
have been formally sworn in for this work. 
Because of the great emergency, the first elev- 
en were chosen before the schools closed and 
were scouts whose scholarship in school in- 
sured their promotion in spite of their having 
to miss the last two weeks of the term. Those 
who were under sixteen were obliged to secure 
permits to comply with the Child Labor laws, 
but the majority were over that age. 

The scouts were asked to wear their uni- 
forms while on duty, so that they serve in an 
official capacity. Common sense, low heeled 
black shoes and black stockings complete the 
trim uniform that distinguishes these girls in 
Government service. Every girl was required 
to take a rigid physical examination under Dr. 
Kate Korteeles, senior Contract Surgeon of 
the U. S. Army, and the squad is given drill 
three times a week under military supervision. 
More scouts are expected to go on duty dur- 
ing the summer at the same pay of $40. a 
month. This group of scouts is fortunate in 
having the opportunity to serve the country in 
such practical work and to prove that as Girl 
Scouts they were prepared to answer this first 
definite call for service. 


Leaders in Sixth Federal Reserve 
District 


Girl Scouts of Savannah, Ga., by selling 
bonds to the amount of $60,000, have gained 
the leadership in the Sixth Federal Reserve 
District. Their work was not limited to the 
securing of subscriptions, however, and the 
other service which they rendered the Women’s 
Liberty Loan Committee was equally appre- 
ciated, for these girls always show fine scout 
spirit and prove themselves valuable in patri- 
otic work. 


Philadelphia Court of Honor 


Philadelphia Girl Scouts shared in a notable 
ceremony when for the second time their Court 
of Honor presented its awards at a gathering 
held in’ the largest Court Room in the City 
Hall. Nine hundred and twenty applications 
had been received,—so many that it was neces- 
sary to hold six different sets of examinations, 
each district giving its individual tests. The 
Chairman of the Court of Honor, Mrs. David 
S. Stern, appointed an assistant for each dis- 
trict who obtained the examiners and arranged 
the tests. A special feature of this plan was 
the ease with which the girls could attend the 
examinations in their own localities, thus get- 
ting more cordial co-operation from their 

arents. 

Nearly 1,000 Merit badges and First Class 
awards, all of which were presented by Miss 
Anne Thomson, were given, as well as_ the 
Thrift Stamp and Liberty Loan prizes and an 
“Award for Valor.” The entire Court of Hon- 
or and Council were seated on the Judge’s 
bench, making a most impressive gathering. 


High Honor for Daisy Troop 


“First Lady of the Land” Presents 
Flag for Patriotic Service 


The brook sees but one moon, yet the moon 
sees many brooks. Therefore when at the re- 
quest of Miss Ellen Mary Cassatt, Commission- 
er of Philadelphia, I invited Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson to come to Philadelphia to give to 
Daisy Troop No. 57, the beautiful flag which 
she offered to the Girl Scout troop doing the 
best work for the Liberty Loan, I hardly hoped 
she could leave her many engagements to come. 

Every Girl Scout who was present will re- 
member the occasion and perhaps in the “sweet 
bye and bye,” when they have children of their 
own, they will tell them how kindly Mrs. Wil- 
son smiled and how graciously she received the 
little “Thanks Badge” I gave her, as a token 
of gratitude for the constant interest she has 
shown in all Girl Scouts. The great, great 
grand-daughter of Benjamin Franklin pinned 
the badge on Mrs. Wilson. 

The honor of having the flag presented in 
person by the first lady of the land was richly 
deserved by the scouts who had worked so 
hard and achieved such a telling success. It 
was a great event. I don’t believe even Solo- 
mon was more pleased to receive the Queen 
of Sheba than we were to welcome our honor- 
ary Girl Scout president. This must not be 
the only time that we receive her recogni- 
tion. We cannot afford to rest on our laurels 
—we must still help with the sale of Thrift 
Stamps, with Food Conservation and all other 
war work. We must try each day to do a 
little more than yesterday, a little less than 
tomorrow. 

JULIETTE LOW. 


From a French Orphan 


All the troops who are showing their sym- 
pathy for suffering caused by the war by 
adopting French orphans will be interested in- 
the following letter from the grandmother of 
the orphan whom Troop No. 26, Manhattan, is 
supporting: 

“I really don’t know how to thank you for 
the package, which I received the day before 
yesterday, and which gave me and my little 
a Susan, great pleasure. She is also very 
appy on account of the beautiful doll and the 
chocolate. As for the little suit, it fits her 
very well and she looks very sweet in it. You 
told me to tell you if my little girl needs any- 
thing. At present she needs a little of every- 
thing. 

“My little Susan and myself send you best 
wishes for the new year and hope that the 
year 1918 will bring us peace and victory. 
Thanking you again for what you are doing 
for my fitile girl, receive my most respectful 
salutations, 

GranpMorHer BacuHet.” 


This letter came unopened from Paris. As 
a reply, Troop No. 26 has sent a large box 
of clothing to Susan. 
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Try Camping this Summer 


This great war, that has swept us all into 
its terrible whirlpool, has brought out in all 
of us abilities we never knew we possessed. 
When the Girl Scout movement was born, for 
instance, did its founders dream that the girls 
would sell three million dollars worth of Lib- 
erty Bonds for our loan? 

There is no end to what this great organiza- 
tion of ours can accomplish, and nobody can 
dare to say to what numbers we may rise and 
what new things we may plan and develop; 
but there is one thing we must never lose 
sight of, and that is that the origin of the 
Girl Scout idea was to band girls together to 
get them out of doors. 

A free, hardy, healthy life in the open is 
at the bottom of our ideal: nobody can imag- 
ine Girl Scout meetings held continuously in 
a cellar or a ball room or a factory loft! 

The old time education of girls kept them 
too much under cover, too much confined to 
books, too little free to engage in sports that 
might spoil their clothes. All healthy, nor- 
mal girls have resented this violently, and en- 
dured the title of “tomboy,” if only they could 
have the chance of the tomboy’s free move- 
ments and fresh air. Nowadays we laugh at 


the idea that girls should lose the sports that 
keep them strong and supple and quick witted, 
that give them a keen sense of fair play and 





develop swiftness, team work, leadership and 
self-control. 

There is no place like the big out-of-doors 
for all this; no sense of power and resource 
like that which comes from the ability to get 
on easily and handily with boats and ropes 
and fires and tents and all the simple means 


of life in the open. Primitive women knew 
all about these things quite as well as primi- 
tive men, and women today are giving girls 
everywhere an opportunity to find their way 
about the woods as deftly as their brothers. 

This. Camping Number of Tue Ratty is 
planned to interest every Girl Scout, Tender- 
foot and Captain, in all that can be accom- 
plished during the summer vacation. We 
want you to feel that a summer without a bit 
of camping is a wasted summer! 

Form clubs for it if necessary: find out the 
nearest big camp and apply for admission as 
a troop of scouts, or try to get an experienced 
captain or some fine camper who isn’t a cap- 
tain, even, and show her how easy it is to 
chaperon a well-trained troop! 

If it’s only in the vacant lots outside your 
town, get up an organized camp on the sug- 
gestions in this Rarity, and work out a week 
of it, under a responsible leader. You will 
never be satisfied to go without it next sum- 
mer, if you try it now. 

Don’t be a parlor scout: get out in the woods 
and deserve your name! ; 





National Headquarters announces with re- 
gret the resignation of Miss Katherine Bow- 
man, Secretary of the Field Department. Miss 
Bowman took up this work in October, creat- 
ing her own office, as up to that time there 
was no field secretary. When we realize that 
the number of Girl Scouts has doubled since 
that time, and that Miss Bowman leaves to 
her successor a complete system of card cata- 
logues and files by which every individual 
scout, lieutenant, captain and troop can be 
found in a moment, with the history of her 
locality, we can see what wonderful resuJts a 
trained and capable secretary can accomplish. 

Every day vast quantities of mail come to 
the Field Department, and for all the ques- 
tions, complaints, advice and encouragement 
that these letters require, the department now 
has special secretaries, each handling her own 
part of the work. All this Miss Bowman or- 
ganized, and added to it the numberless, per- 
sonal interviews and all the follow-up work, 
which only tact and sympathy can handle. 

In relinquishing her to the National Board 
of the Y. W. C. A., we like to think that she 
is only carrying on her interest in girls, and 
that the fine, constructive work she did for 
our office will always hold her interest in the 


Girl Scouts. J. D. BACON. 


New Gclden Eaglet 


A Golden Eaglet was awarded last month 
to Mrs. Daniel K. Stucki, Girl Scout Commis- 
sioner of Buffalo, New York. Every Scout in 
Buffalo will feel a personal pride in the 
achievement of her Commissioner and will be 
eager to do what she can toward reaching such 
a high standard of proficiency herself. 

















Annual Convention 

The next annual convention of the National 
Council of Girl Scouts will be held October 
24, 25, 26 and 27 in Philadelphia. This was de- 
termined at the last meeting of the Executive 
Board, which extends an invitation to all cap- 
tains to attend. The voting power is limited 
to the officially authorized delegates from the 
registered councils. All leaders among Girl 
Scouts will remember that the convention last 
year marked the first great opportunity for 
discussion of scout principles and that national 
policies of importance were determined. This 
second gathering will be a conference of great 
import in the development of the scouting 
movement among girls, coming as it does after 
a year of remarkable growth in the organiza- 
tion and of its finding its place definitely in 
the tremendous work that the war is calling 
forth from the whole nation. 


New Insignia 


Girl Scout officers are to be identified by 
new bands of black braid, all around the left 
sleeve, as follows: Lieutenant, one narrow 
band; Captain, two; Local Field Captain, 
three; Local Director, four; National Field 
Captain, three rows of broader braid; National 
Director, four rows of broader braid. 

An arm band that will identify Girl Scouts 
in a simple, but effective way has been au- 
thorized on recommendation of the Committee 
on Uniforms. This was originated by Miss 
Cora Nelson, National Field Captain of the 
Ayer Federated Council, who has made it her- 
self and used it most successfully. The band 
is of khaki with the initials G. S. and the troop 
flower crest stencilled in black and it can be 
made very cheaply. It will be put on the 
market at once. The former arm band, with 
the insignia embroidered is to be used by 
councillors and other officers. 

Announcement is also made of a new “G, S.” 
which has been patented and will be worn on 
the lapel of the uniform, making it a truly 
distinctive uniform for Girl Scouts. This may 
be sold to any registered Girl Scout. 











Life-Saving Cross Awarded 


The courage and presence of mind of a Girl 

Scout in an emergency were recognized when 
the Standard Committee awarded the Silver 
Life-Saving Cross to Helen Woods, of Troop 
No. 11, Philadelphia, for saving another scout, 
Irene Haldane, from burning. Irene, while 
‘visiting -Helen one cold afternoon, stood so 
near a gas radiator that her clothing caught 
fire. Helen threw the child down, and tried 
to smother the flames with a bed quilt. Panic 
stricken, the little victim jumped up and ran 
toward the bathroom with the hope of putting 
out the fire with water. Helen overtook her 
and managed this time to put out the flames 
‘by rolling her on the floor and beating her 
hair with her hands. Both girls were painfully 
burned, Helen on the hands and Irene on the 
back. That the accident was not a tragedy 
wus undoubtedly due to Helen’s quick thought 
and prompt action. 


News from the Field 


Miss Dorris Hough, national field captain for 
Maryland, is in New York City, co-operating 
with National Headquarters in the work on 
the new hand-book. She is also completing 
her arrangements for the course in scouting 
which she will direct at the summer school of 
Johns Hopkins University. 





Miss Cora Neal, National Field Captain for 
the South, has been working with the Girl 
Scouts in Atlanta, Ga. A few troops there 
collected more than $500 for a fund for free 
ice and milk for babies, which was raised under 
the Welfare Committee of the Council for 
National Defense. This was the first definite 
public service of these scouts. Miss Neal also 
attended a Y. W. C. A. conference at Blue 
Ridge, N. C., and has since been in Spartan- 
burg, where she co-operated with the repre- 
sentative of the War Department Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 





Miss Cora Nelson, National Field Captain of 
the Ayer district, is acting as adjutant for the 
second encampment of the First National 
Training School for Girl Scouts at Boston. 





Miss Edith Valet, who assisted in organiz- 
ing a new council in San Diego, and enlarging 
the work in other cities on the Pacific coast, 
has. obtained leave of absence from July 1. 
She was married on June 3 to Dr, Robert 
Cook, an officer of the U. S. A. Medical Corps, 
and is now at Fort Oglethorpe, where he is 
stationed preparatory to leaving for overseas 
service. 


Chance to Attend Farm Camp 


The First Girl Scout Farm Camp is the 
name that has been given to the camp that is 
opened at Harvard, Mass., under e Ayer 
Federated Council of Girl Scouts. Miss Cora 
Nelson, National Field Captain, has notified 
this office that there are still a few vacancies 
in this camp. Applications have been received 
from New York, Springfield and Fitchburg, 
as well as the towns within the federation. 
The program includes intensive agricultural 
work besides swimming and the usual scout 
activities. There will be daily Trek Cart drill 
and after July 20 the Pine Tree Patrol Sys- 
tem will be followed. The camp has been giv- 
en the use of discarded army tents from Camp 
Devens. The price will be $3.50 od week and 
every girl is to supply her own blankets, pil- 
low, cup, plate, knife, spoons and fork. Any 
Girl Scouts who are interested in attending 
the camp should apply at once to Miss Mar- 
garet Price, 8 Washington Street, Ayer, Mass. 


Colorado Springs takes such a practical in- 
terest in its Girl Scouts that one of the leading 
orthopedic specialists there has offered his 
services free to examine all the Scouts’ feet 
and fit them correctly to shoes. He. also offers 
to treat any who need it, and to examine them 
all again in three months to mark any change 
effected. 








Training for Instructors and Instructed 


By Hexen Storrow, 
Commissioner of Boston Council, Commandant First National Training School. 


The first National Training School for Girl 
Scout Leaders at Boston, Mass., was a mag- 
nificent example of the valor of ignorance. 
Feeling only the need of training and having 
the most perfect building and grounds of the 
Winsor School placed at our disposal, we 
hitched our wagon to a star, and, with noth- 
ing to support us but faith, opened a three- 
weeks’ school for fifty resident and twenty 
day students. 

That the school, 
success, was due: 


with all its defects, was a 
first, to that spirit which 
the scout program always calls forth; second, 
to the training two of the officers had received 
at the National Service School in Washington; 
third, to the interest taken by the instructors 
in our experiment, and fourth, to Luck. 

How did it happen that one who came as a 
student turned over night into the most effi- 
cient and devoted officer? Why did the com- 
missary steward, who was engaged to teach 
students to cook, turn about, roll up her 
sleeves, provide herself with overalls, and cook 
for the whole school herself when it was found 
the students could not do that and their other 
work as well? How did we happen to find 
the most competent, charming, dignified and 
wisest of nurses, when nurses were scarce, and 
we had not the foresight to engage one be- 
forehand? Why did every one of our instruc- 
tors turn out to be each excellent in her line? 

In all humility, the commandant bows her 
head and disclaims all credit. It was the luck- 
iest hit all round, and she can only thank the 
star to which her wagon was hitched. 

Discipline was good, work was hard and ex- 
acting, but faithfully done, and the spirit of 


play, which sometimes runs away and hides 
when earnestly sought by the painstaking edu- 
cators, bubbled over whenever there was a 
chance. One lecturer, after two brief talks on 
group psychology, was enabled to congratulate 
her hearers on the surprisingly prompt appear- 
ance at the last of our school demonstration 
of just those qualities she had been explaining 
they should endeavor to develop. 

Seventy-one Tenderfoot and forty-two Sec- 
ond Class certificates were awarded, and, al- 
though there were no first class examinations 
held, students were prepared in several of the 
first class requirements, and many have since 
passed into the highest grade. 

As for pageantry and the drama, of our 
fooling we can say with Sir Andrew Aguecheak 
that while others may “do it with a better 
grace, we do it more natural.” 

Restrained Realism was the key note of the 
striking and spontaneous entertainments pre- 
sented to cheering audiences by each troop in 
turn on Saturday evenings, and at the final 
performance it was the rare ape of the 
officers to see themselves exactly as their con- 
temporaries saw them, just as the first G. S. 
T. S. passed into history. 

This year we intend not only to double the 
number of students, but to make the school 
twice as good in every way; more attention 
will be paid to home economics, gardening, and 
the observation of birds, trees and wild flow- 
ers. There will be more classes taking us 
outside the brick-walled enclosure, and with 
last year’s experience to help us, we hope to 
make this second encampment a profitable and 
happy experience for all. 








At the First National Camp 


From the first encampment of the National 
Training School for Girl Scout Leaders, one 
of the girls, Scout C-ll, wrote home these im- 
pressions: 

“We are divided into three troops, each hav- 
ing its own sergeant. We live in sixteen tents, 
three girls in a tent and eight tents on each 
side of the Company Street. In addition there 
is the Administration Tent, pitched near the 
entrance and second in popularity to our Com- 
missary Department. Each girl does her share 
of running the camp, but the main responsi- 
bility falls upon the Color Guard. It is their 
duty (and privilege) to raise and lower the 
flag, besides acting as officers and orderlies. 
There are also cooks, cookies and ‘tweenies.’ 
‘Tweenies’ vibrate ’tween table and kitchen, 
hence the name. 

“Our menus are made up of vegetables, 
eggs, fruit, whole wheat bread, milk, with 
chicken and ice cream on Sundays. ‘Canteen’ 
is sold every afternoon. We dine on board 
tables, one- for each troop, and we form in 
line afterward to wash our knives, forks, 
spoons and cups. 

“Mr. Wilder, leader of the Hawaiian Boy 


Scouts, is teaching us Scoutcraft. We have 
learned how to pack and unpack a hiking cart 
in record time. We have made ‘twisters’ and 
‘kabob.’? Twisters are made of dough rolled 
over a stick and baked over the camp fire; 
kabob is made by spearing small pieces of meat 
with slices of onion between them on a stick 
and broiling them over a fire in a hole dug 
in the ground. 

“T have acquired two black marks to my 
knowledge: (1) a piece of string dangled from 
my suit-case during inspection, and (2) my 
tent mate and I giggled during rest period. 
Of course no officer could believe that it rests 
us to giggle! We have all passed our Tender- 
foot tests in the past week and are nearly * 
prepared for our second class tests. Stand- 
ardizing the tests as we go along causes some 
delay, but through interchange of ideas in dis- 
cussion we are working toward efficiency. 

“We are coming home with added energy, 
health, self-discipline and alertness. We have 
a store of the knowledge that one needs for 
everyday living and each one has a host of 
new friends. We have discovered anew the 
relation each one bears to her country and the 
meaning of the responsibility it brings. We 
know that if we are good scouts it follows 
naturally that we are good citizens.” 




















Camping with a Trek Cart 





Girl Scout C 


P under ial training with Mrs. 
Storrow, hiking with the trek cart. 





Once seen in operation, a trek cart, which is 
a portable camping outfit, worked down to a 
science of compactness and usefulness, becomes 
the envy of every troop. It is operated by a 
patrol of eight designated as a Pine Tree Pa- 
trol. Of course the captain acts as general 
superintendent., but each member of the pa- 
trol is given a particular job, and is held 
entirely responsible for it. The titles in order 
of their rank are suggestive of the kind of 
work which falls to each. They are: Senior 
Patrol Leader, Junior Patrol Leader, Scribe, 
Baker, Lighter, Waterboy, Handyman and 
Woodman. 

Mr. James A. Wilder, a Boy Scout Com- 
missioner, who has developed the plan, has 
succeeded in assembling 150 separate articles 
into the body of the cart—an open box about 
three feet by five feet and ten inches deep. 
It contains all the necessities of camp life for 
eight scouts and a captain for a period of 
six days and may be packed in two minutes. 

A separate wooden chest or wangan, as it 
is called, contains all breakable and smashable 


articles, food stuffs, personal valuables and 
the money wallet. The canvas bag or “baby” 
holds the hard rations that need little protec- 
tion. Kitchen utensils, tools, tents, tent poles 
and blankets, all have their exact positions 
in the cart. Over all is spread a large paulin. 
The entire load is made fast by passing a 
rope over and around the cart with a final 
half-hitch to fasten the end. 


The camp stove consists of two long iron 
pipes of small diameter, held up by bent iron 
legs sharpened so that they may be forced 


into the ground to form a —— for flat 
pans resting thereon. The individual mess kit 


_ is a nest of five tin dishes, all of which can 


be held in two hands, making it possible for 
scouts to pass in line and receive their entire 
meal in one helping. The tents are single 
pieces of canvas so constructed as to be used 
singly or in combination. 


The cart is drawn by two scouts at the 
pole and two holding an attached rope a few 
feet ahead, with two at the hubs with drag 
ropes and two in the rear ready to help on 
hills or over rough roads. Upon reaching a 
camp site the wagon is halted. Each scout 
knows what to do and in seventy-five seconds 
the materials are grouped in perfect camping 
order. The dismantled cart is then taken 
apart, the body of it forming a table and the 
sides two benches. 


The trek cart is as suitable for Girl Scouts 
as it has been proved to be desirable for Boy 
Scouts, and any troop can own one if it can 
find a fairy godmother to advance the cost 
of the cart and allow it to be repaid in yearly 
installments of 10% or 20% of the cost. In 
this case a black ring must be painted around 
the pole of the cart every year to denote the 
debt. Each time a payment is made a gold or 
bright colored ring is painted beside the black 
one. If two black rings come together it is 
a great discredit to the troop. If three such 
rings should meet it is a real calamity, for 
it means that the fascinating cart should be 
forfeited altogether. 








Scouts on Horseback 


A mounted troop of Girl Scouts! Think of 
it! ‘Twenty scouts on horseback in breeches 
and blouses, patroling the sea coast, and ex- 
ploring the woods and sand hills of Florida! 
The very thought of it brings a thrill to every- 
one whose scouting experience is less dramatic! 

Cherokee Rose Troop, of Mayport, Florida, 
is probably unique among Girl Scout Troops. 
Its captain, Mrs. Elizabeth P. Stark, had the 
happy idea of mounting the girls, and immedi- 
ately offered them eight of her own horses for 
the use of the first patrol. A number of the 
girls already owned ponies of their own, and 
the number of mounted Scouts rapidly grew 
to twenty. 

“It seemed to me,” wrote Mrs. Stark, “that 
a mounted patrol could do very useful work 
along the thirty miles of unprotected ocean 


beach between Mayport and St. Augustine, 
and through the dense woods and sand-hills. 
We have already reported two Germans, whom 
we found at different times acting in a suspi- 
cious manner, and I think their activities are 
over in this locality at least. The beach is a 
wonderful place to ride, being 600 feet wide 
at low tide and thirty miles long. Except on 
Sundays it is quite deserted, and some of us 
ride there every day. During registration week 
our girls rode all around the country, explain- 
ing to women in out-of-the-way places what it 
meant to register. 


“Our girls can ride and shoot and swim, are 
interested in first aid and signalling, and have 
been well drilled by an army officer. In addi- 
tion to their out-door activities they have made 
several hundred pin cushions for the soldiers’ 
comfort kits. 





Hints on Camping 


By Hexen F. Litre, 
President, Scout Leaders’ Association, Minneapolis. 


The true joy of camping is to get away 
from the impediments of civilization so camp 
life should be made as simple as possible. To 
camp well is a fine art and a Girl Scout may 
achieve the best results by gradually acquir- 
ing as much knowledge as possible—first on 
short hikes, then on week-end trips and finally 
at the summer camp. At the outset, the car- 
rying of cooked food on a hike should be 
reduced to a minimum, the object being to 
do real camp cooking over an open fire. One 
hot dish, containing all essential elements, 
with a hot drink and fruit, should fill all 
requirements for a hiking menu. Each scout 
should have a knapsack containing an indi- 
vidual mess-kit. This is similar to that car- 
ried by a soldier and can be purchased at a 
five and ten-cent store. 

One of the best methods of arranging the 
cooking problem with a large troop of scouts 
is to divide the troop into squads of four or 
eight. Each squad builds its own fire and 
cooks its own food, all having the same menu, 
but each squad carrying just enough food for 
itself. The whole troop may eat together, but 
the division into squads for preparation of the 
meal gives a better opportunity for practice 
in fire-building and cooking. 

Fire Building. 

Learn to build an Indian fire for cooking. 
This should be a small, compactly built fire, 
and should be allowed to burn down to a bed 
of hot coals before cooking is attempted, other- 
wise food will be blackened and charred. In 
hiking along small streams, the commonest 
woods to be found are willow and cottonwood, 
both poor for a cooking fire; soft maple is a 
little better; scrub oak, distributed very wide- 
ly over the United States, is the best selection, 
as it burns slowly, giving out an even heat. 
Birchbark is invaluable for kindling, but it 
should never be removed from trees. If it 
cannot be found on the ground, use brush, 
dry weed tops or a small, rolled-up bundle of 
dry grass; never use leaves, as they go out 
almost immediately after catching fire, or 
smoulder without spreading the blaze to the 
small twigs placed to catch it. In arranging 
these dry twigs always leave spaces for draft, 
and do not pile them on top of your kindling 
or parallel to each other. When they are blaz- 
ing, and not before, you may add larger pieces 
of wood. Have a good pile ready, so that you 
will not have to leave your fire to get more. 
Never build a fire against a tree. Cut away 
the grass in a circle around it and in dry 
woods, or where there are pine needles, dig a 
trench wide enough to prevent sparks from 
crossing. Put out your fire with water. 

There are many different methods of build- 
ing a fire, after the first blaze is started, 
adapted to different localities and situations. 


Among these are the tepee fire, log cabin fire, 
V-shaped logs and the dug fireplace. This is 
made by digging a hole one foot deep and two 
feet square, lining it with stones. Build a 
wall of stones about eight inches high and 
place a large flat stone on top, leaving a hole 
for the smoke to escape. 

Where there is no permanent camp, and it is 
not convenient to carry a hatchet on a hike, 
scouts should possess a small folding grill. It 
can be laid across the top of a stone fire- 


‘ place or the pointed ends may be driven into 


the ground. The gypsy fire—two uprights 
with forked ends supporting a third stick— 
is practicable only when you are carrying a 
hatchet to cut green sticks and to drive the 
uprights firmly into the ground. Wire hooks 
should be carried also to hang the kettles by. 
Scouts should provide themselves with collaps- 
ible-kandled frying pans for use over a fire 
where it is difficult to support utensils. 
Simple, wholesome food, depending upon its 
natural flavor for appetizing qualities, is the 
best selection. Bad cooking has spoiled many 
a camping party and some practice is_re- 
quired to cook well over an open fire. The 
best advice is—“Do not be in too much of a 
hurry.” Too much fried food becomes monot- 
onous, so other methods should be used when- 
ever possible. Stew or “mulligan” as_ the 
woodsmen call it, is very well adapted for 
camp, meat or fish, vegetables and gravy be- 
ing combined in one dish. A good stew 
should simmer slowly. It is not suitable for 
a short hike where a quick meal is desired, 
unless the food has been partly cooked first. 
Green corn, like potatoes, may be cooked in 
ashes. Cook with the husk on, and dip in wa- 
ter before burying in the ashes. Vegetables, 
cereals, fruits and milk should form the great- 
er part of the camp dietary. Unless you have 
an ice-box, a springhouse, or some other abso- 
lutely safe way of keeping fresh meat, do not 
include it in your camp menu; besides being 
liable to spoil, it will be apt to attract skunks. 


Camp Sanitation. 

Scouts should consider themselves a sanitary 
<orps whenever they are out on a hike or in 
camp. Never spoil a picnic place or a camp- 
ing ground by leaving refuse behind you, and 
do what you can to clean up any portion of 
the outdoor world which has been disfigured 
by paper, refuse, tin cans or anything left 
where it does not belong. 

Burn everything which can be burned, un- 
less in a permanent camp where there is a 
garden. In the latter case, a compost hole can 
be started, into which is put refuse to be used 
later as fertilizer. If unburnable refuse can- 
not be utilized, dig a hole and bury it. Dish- 
water and toilet water may be emptied from 
a steep slope; where this is not possible, cover 
with a shovelful of fresh dirt. The smallest 


bit of refuse left on the ground will become a 
breeding-place for flies. 
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The Responsibilities of a Camp 


Director for Boys and Girls 
By Daw Bearp. 


“A camp director must be something more 
than a good executive in order to launch an 
ideal camp. People ambitious to take charge 
of camps must be willing to make great sacri- 
fices and accept grave responsibilities. They 
should be as strict disciplinarians as West 
Pointers, as sympathetic as Hans Christian 
Andersen, as thoughtful in their instruction as 
Froebel, as wise in woodcraft as Daniel Boone, 
as much at home in the water as Annette 
Kellerman, as good on the trail as Belmore 
Browne or Stefansson, as full of enthusiasm 
as Theodore Roosevelt, as great a democrat 
as Henry George, as broad a philosopher as 
Ben Franklin, as simple minded as Abraham 
Lincoln, as fervent a nature lover as Thoreau, 
as good a hiker as John Muir, as fine a patriot 
as George Washington, and withal as thought- 
ful and considerate as a Mother! (Reprinted 
from the May, 1917, issue of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. Copyright, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1917.) 


On the Spur of a Moment 


(Associated Press) 


“Brain drill” that teaches British soldiers 
to concentrate and to think quickly will appeal 
to Girl Scouts too, who might practice it at 
their camps this summer. The Associated 
Press reports that American soldiers are much 
interested in this new training. in mental as 
well as physical efficiency and sends the fol- 
lowing description to American newspapers: 


An officer lines up a company and, as a 
preliminary to the brain drill, puts the men 
through some simple calisthenics. 

“Now,” he explains, “when I say ‘Do this,’ 
you'll do it; but if I say ‘Do that, you won’t 
do it.” He carefully illustrates the motions 
not to be done. 

“Ready! Do this, do this, do this.” The 
men obey. Suddenly his arms shoot down by 
his side. “Do that,” he commands. Unthink- 
ingly half the men fall into the trap he has 
set. Amid the laughter of the rest, they are 
ordered to fall out and stand aside. 

When all except two or three have been 
eliminated the game is changed. The men are 
formed into two lines, facing one another and 
about six yards apart. A cap is tossed on 
the ground midway between the lines, and then 
the men in couples, one from each line, walk 
slowly up to it and try to snatch it before 
the other can touch him. If, while the cap is 
held by the snatcher, the other manages to put 
his finger on him before he can jump away, 
the cap must be dropped and the contest re- 
newed. At last one whisks the cap away and 
is off. 

“Crows and cranes” is another feature of 
the drill. Again, the men are lined up about 
ten vards apart, the officer standing between. 

“Those on my left,” the officer says, “are 
cranes and those on my rigkt are crows. If 
I shout ‘Crows,’ the cranes will dash off and 
the crows will chase them. But if I shout 


‘Cranes,’ the crows will dash off and the cranes 
will chase them. Now, are you ready?” 

For nearly a minute he stands, giving an 
imitation of an automobile engine running free 
at full speed. “Cr-r-r-r-r-r-r.” Both sides 
stand tense and eager, awaiting the word. 

“Crows!” he enunciates at last. 

Half the crows bolt instead of dashing after 
the cranes. Inattention again. However, the 
quick-witted among the crows are after the 
cranes in a jump. 


Girl Scout Lullaby 


The wonderful Scout spirit that prevailed at 
the three weeks’ encampment of the National 
Training School for Girl Scout Leaders held 
in Boston last summer was the inspiration of 
a charming new song, “The Girl Scout Lulla- 
by,” the words by M. C. Moorland, the music 
by Ruth L. Briggs, both resident members of 
the camp. This song is to be published, and 
will shortly be available. Those in attendance 
at the school will not soon lose the memory of 
the Girl Scout Lullaby as it was sung around 
the camp fire. The words follow: 


When evening comes, and darkness softly falls, 

Girl Scouts their rest around the camp fire 
seek, 

And each to herself her laws recall. 

Her truth, honor, purity, 

Obedience and loyalty, 

While softly the moonbeams and stars twinkle 
brightly, 

God’s witnesses on high; 

Then each seeks rest until the morning light, 

While the bugle sounds its soft “Good Night!” 


From a Scout Mother 


“I intended writing to thank you for your 
kindness to my daughters while they were in 
camp and to tell you what a splendid organ- 
ization I consider the Girl Scouts. 

“The summer camp in particular I am sure 
will prove of inestimable value both physically 
and morally, and I am very glad there is such 
a place where I can send my girls yearly, feel- 
ing certain of their safety and well being.” 


Girl Scouts from Mt. Kisco still think of 
the happy days they spent camping last sum- 
mer at the country home of Mrs. Juliette Low, 
near Ossining, New York. In order to enjoy 
to the full all the pleasures of camp life, they 
were organized according to a definite sys- 
tem thus described by their captain, Louise 
Kollock: “There were eight girls in each of 
the two tents and the captain and lieutenant 
had the officers’ tent. A Patrol Leader was 
in charge of each tent who had power to give 
orders, which must be obeyed by the others. 
She appointed the following officers daily 
from her patrol: one cook for each meal, one 
dish washer for each meal, two water carriers, 
one camp policeman. The captain secretly ap- 
pointed a critic each day who kept a record 
of all mistakes in grammar and the use of 
tabooed slang, giving a bad mark to the offen- 
ders. This report was read at the last camp 
meal.” 











Scout Recipes for Camping 


Tried and found satisfactory by Helen F. 
Little, Captain, Gentian Troop Girl Scouts, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RICE, TOMATOES AND CHEESE. (Full 
Meal in One Dish). Brown one onion in 1 
tablespoon butter substitute, add % pt. well 
washed rice, brown in fat mixture, then add 1 
pt. boiling water, and cook until water is ab- 
sorbed. Add % pt. tomatoes, which have been 
well seasoned. When liquid has been absorbed, 
add % lb. cheese, cut finely, and cook until 
cheese is just melted. 


INJUN BREAD. This is a thick baking- 
powder biscuit dough made before the war 
with 3 cups white flour, but the following con- 
servation variations have given good results: 
Barley Biscuit—3 cups barley flour or 1% 
cups white flour and 1% cups barley, 6 tsp. 
baking-powder, 1 tsp. salt, 4% tbsp. fat, 1 
cup liquid. Rye Biscuit; same as above with 
rye instead of barley. Corn Biscuit—use 2 cups 
corn flour and 1 cup cornmeal. 


CHOWDERS. Potato. 6 potatoes, 2 me- 
dium-sized onions, 1 slice salt pork or 2 —_ 
fat substitute, salt and pepper, 4 cups milk. 
Cut pork into cubes and cook slowly in kettle 
in which chowder is to be made, remove, and 
add onions which have been cut finely. When 
a golden brown, add potatoes, sliced or cubed, 
salt and pepper, cover with boiling water, and 
simmer until tender. Add milk, let it just 
come to a boil, and thicken with 1 tbsp. corn- 
starch mixed with a little cold milk. Chopped 
parsley may be added. 

Corn. 2 cups potatoes, % cup chopped on- 
ions, 1 cup corn, 1 slice pork or substitute, 4 
cups milk. Prepare same as above, adding the 
corn after the potatoes have become tender. 

Tomato. 6 potatoes, 2 cups tomatoes, other 
ingredients same as above. Add tomatoes with 
the potatoes. 1 bunch of celery may be added. 

Fish. Fresh fish may be boiled. Then pro- 
ceed as before, using water in which fish was 
cooked, and covering the layer of potatoes with 
fish, after potatoes are cooked. Or canned sal- 
mon, or tuna fish may be used. 

Vegetable Stews. Carrots, potatoes, peas, 
beans, corn may be cooked together in on | 
water, using just enough to be absorbed, an 
adding milk just before serving if no other 
protein is included in the meal. 


CORN MEAL HOT POT. Put in a baking- 
dish or bean-pot a layer of cooked cornmeal 
mush, add a layer of canned or fresh toma- 
tetes, mixed with chopped onion. Repeat un- 
til dish is full, cover top with grated or finely 
cut cheese. Cook until cheese is melted, and 
dish heated through (twenty minutes). 


LOG CABIN POTATOES. Melt two ounces 
of butter or substitute in a pan, add two 
chopped onions, and cook without browning. 
Slice two tomatoes, add to the onions with 
salt and pepper, then add two pounds of po- 
tatoes cut in thick slices, and cover with stock 
or boiling water. Cook gently until potatoes 
are tender and liquid absorbed. May be 
sprinkled with chopped parsley. 
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GIRL SCOUT CAMP PUDDING. 


1 cup 
hominy grits, 5 cups skim milk, 2% cups corn 
syrup or maple syrup, 1 tsp. salt, 1 cup chop- 
ped, seeded dates, figs or prunes, 1 tsp. va- 
nilla. 

Add salt and hominy grits to the milk and 
cook in a double boiler one hour, or over fire 


in open kettle % hour. Add _ sweetening, 
fruit and vanilla, and mix well. Partially 
cool before serving. Cornstarch may be used 
instead of the hominy. 


GIRL SCOUTS’ FAVORITE BREAK- 
FAST DISH. 

2 egg yolks, 1 cup maple syr- 
up, 1 cup milk, % tsp. salt. Beat eggs 
slightly, add syrup, milk and salt. Dip slices 
of stale bread into the mixture, brown in small 
amount hot fat substitute. Serve with maple 
sauce. 

Maple Sauce. 1 cup maple syrup, 1 tsp. 
cornstarch, 2 tbsp. fat subsitute. Put syrup 
over the heat, let it come to the boiling point. 
Rub cornstarch and fat together, add the mix- 
ture to the hot syrup. Let it cook for five 
minutes, stirring it constantly. 

MEAT SUBSTITUTE DISH. 

Kedgeree. 2 cups boiled rice, 1 can salmon 
or other fish, 4 tbsp. salmon oil or fat, 1 egg, 
2 thsp. chopped parsley, % tsp. salt. Mix rice 
and salmon. Add oil, and other ingredients. 
Mix with fork and heat. Add egg well beaten, 
reheat, and serve. 

WHEATLESS QUICK BREAD. (1 large 
loaf.) 3 cups any combination meals or flours; 
a good one is 1 cup corn flour, 1 cup barley, 
1 cup rye flour. Sift three times with 2 tsp. 
salt, and 1 tsp. soda. Add two tbsp. molasses 
or three of corn syrup, and two cups sour milk 
if corn meal or corn flour is used, otherwise 
1% cups will be sufficient. Beat well, and 
bake 45 min. in moderate oven. Very good 
with nuts and dates added. This is delicious 
toasted, or used for milk toast. 

YELLOWSTONE. Where fresh fruit can- 
not be obtained, lay in a supply of dried 
peaches, prunes and apricots and stew them 
together, using a large proportion of the apri- 
cots. If the fruit is cooked very slowly for a 
long time, it does not require soaking, but 
where fuel is an item, it should be soaked as 
for any dried fruit cooking. Suit the prefer- 
ence of the troop as to the quantity of sugar 
used. This may he eaten hot for dessert or 
cold on bread and butter. 


Maple Toast. 


Tried and tested for cooking out of doors 
by Helen E. Diller. 


MEAT BALLS WITH GRAVY. One 
pound Hamburger steak, divide into two 
ounces meat cakes (for five people). Sprinkle 


them with pepper on both sides (no salt yet). 
put a little fat in your pan and let it get 
very hot, and a little bit of onion, frying it 
one side of the pan. Gravy for meat: the 
fat in the pan mixed with the onion, tsp. of 
flour and % cup of water with salt and 


pepper. 











EMERGENCY BISCUITS. % cup barley 
flour and % cup rye (or white flour), make 
four medium biscuits, 144 tsp. baking powder. 
Mix these, add quarter tsp. salt, 1 tsp. sugar, 
when desired. Add bits of bacon fat; mix all 
with spoon. In another utensil, put a tbsp. 
es ge milk powder. Dissolve in one cup 
cold water, no lumps. Add flour mixture to 
make soft dough too soft for working, grease 
the pan, and drop the dough slowly from 
spoon. Cook ten or twelve minutes. Keep 
adding a little fat not to run but to prevent 
sticking. (Barley and Rye separate bake 
quicker then white flour, because there is less 
gluten in the flour.) 


STEW WITH VEGETABLES (beef or 
pork). % pound (four ounces) of lean beef 
enough for one person, fat to fry it in 1 tbs. 
Cut up in slivers (searing meat gives better 
flavor); 1 carrot, scrape the outside, then slice 
thin; 1 onion, peel and slice thin; 1 tomato, 
1 potato, wash, peel and cut into eighths; put 
onion in the meat and brown it. Add 1% cup 
cold water, perhaps more, add potatoes and 
carrot, 1 tsp. salt, little pepper, tomato skin- 
ned (makes % cup) gives liquid. If thick- 
ening is needed add 1 tsp. flour mixed to 
paste with cold water. 


GRIDDLE CAKES WITH SYRUP. % 
cup flour will make two thick or three small 
cakes. Use % cup barley and % rye or two- 
thirds plus one-third white flour. Add 1% 
tsp. baking powder (no egg), % tsp. salt, 
sour milk if you have it, otherwise evaporated 
milk % cup, and % cup water. 1 tsp. sugar, 
level. Mix to smooth batter, and thin it by 
pouring in the milk slowly, making a small 
hole in the flour. Stir steadily, holding the 
spoon flat. ‘Then beat thoroughly to get the 
air through. 

Use maple Karo, good for table and the 
cheapest syrup you can have. Gravy made 
with fat to put over cakes is too rich except 
out of doors. Heat the pan and add enough 
fat to thoroughly grease it, it also makes short- 
ening for cakes. Beat thoroughly, pour in the 
mixture, spread it round, watch it till it bub- 
bles on top. Run knife under it and add fat 
to prevent its sticking. 


POTATO OMELET. 2 slices bacon, cut 
into strips; cook slowly till fat is all out; 1 
big potato boiled in jacket, peel the hot po- 
tato, cut it in two and let it cool (long slices 
both wys, then across into dice). Put in 
with fat, salt and pepper, stir until potatoe 
is mixed. Break one egg into a cup, beat a 
little. Add the water, pour over the bacon 
and potatoes, shaking a little. 


FRIED APPLES. 2 apples peeled (or 
not), cut in slices 4% inch thick (remove core), 
2 tbsp. sugar, %4 tsp. cinnamon mixed together, 
2 tbsp. fat in omelet pan, put in apples, add 
a little salt, fry till brown. Eat with the 
cinnamon and sugar. 

PEANUT BUTTER 
peanut butter, not heaping, % cup water, 
boiling or cold. Boil the peanut butter and 
water for ten minutes, covered; add 1 cup 
milk, % tsp. salt and a little pepper. Heat 
to boiling point, and it is ready to eat. This 
makes one full cup. 


SOUP. 1 tbsp. full 
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More Scouts Every Year 


Every girl in the country would have a 
chance to a Girl Scout if troops everywhere 
would follow out the spirit of this song. Scouts 
of Norwood, Mass., sing it with all the enthu- 
siasm that soldiers put into the rousing song 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” from which 
the tune was taken for these words: 


Girl Scouts, Girl Scouts, more of them every 
year, 

They started down in Georgia, and now they’ve 
landed here, 

To Norwood, Norwood they have come, so Nor- 
woodites will hear, 

Of Girl Scouts, Girl Scouts—more of them ev- 
ery year! 


Girl Scouts, Girl Scouts, everywhere else and 


ere, 

Oh, lucky towns and cities that have ever 
known their cheer, 

Oh, Norwood, Norwood, you’ll be proud the 
scouts are anchored here, 

And there’ll be more scouts, more of them ev- 
ery year. 


Girl Scouts, Girl Scouts, all of them, far or 


near, 

Will find some way to help you—if you need it 
—they will cheer, 

In Norwood, Norwood they will work, so do 
your best to rear, 

More Girl Scouts, Girl Scouts, more of them 
every year. 


Girl Scouts, Girl Scouts, from Georgia up to 
here, 

Are helping out their country, no matter in 
what sphere, 

In Norwood, Norwood they will help and do it 
without fear, 

(So give us)—Speak this line. 

More scouts, more scouts, more of them every 

year. 


From Girl Scouts, Girl Scouts, nothing but 
words of cheer, 

They cheer you if you’re down and out—if 
troubled, they will cheer, 

They'll cheer, they'll cheer, they'll cheer, they’ll 
cheer, they cannot help but cheer, 

(So wanted)—Speak this line. 

More scouts, more scouts, more of them every 

year. 


Systematic service for Clean-Up Week kept 
the Girl Scouts of Ayer, Mass., busy. ey 
went at their share of the work in a most 
business-like way, dividing the town into dis- 
tricts which were thoroughly canvassed. Scouts 
were responsible for going to every house with 
fliers explaining the scheme of Clean-Up Week 
and just before the collection, other girls came 
around to remind the householder of his duty 
and to find out if there would be anything to 
be collected. When the bundles were finally 
gathered, the Girl Scouts did their share in 
seeing that those whom they had interviewed 
were ready and were served properly by the 
collectors. 








Camping with Girl Scouts 


2.) 


(Continud from page 


service with a ta! and singing, the Girl Scouts 
joining with the other organizations camping 
on the lake. 

Each group of girls sat at meals with its 
own councillor, who presided as at a family 
table, where law and order were the rule and 
good cheer and kindly courtesy the spirit of 
every meal. To attend to the practical work 
of housekeeping, two different girls from ev- 
ery table in the mess hall dropped out every 
day for twenty-four hours from the regular 
schedule to form a fourth group. As the only 
paid assistant was the cook who, late in the 
season, had a boy to help her, these girls had 
plenty to do preparing vegetables, setting the 
tables, besides the outside work of caring for 
the lanterns, bringing in the wood and keep- 
ing the latrines in good condition. The camp 
found the Kaustrine Latrine, which depends 
on a dry, chemical process, most satisfactory 
in solving this important problem of sanita- 
tion. 

The housekeeping squad was never deprived 
of its swim as it went on duty in the middle 
of the afternoon and the schedule provided for 
this great event of the day. To make swim- 
ming perfectly safe, a “crib” was built, twen- 
ty by forty feet, in water three and a half 
feet deep and no girl was allowed to go out 
into deeper water until she could swim twice 
the length of this enclosed pond. Girls were 
allowed in row boats only in company with a 
councillor. Miss Lewis emphasizes the fact 
that parents who are allowing their children 
to leave home perhaps for the first time alone, 
must be convinced that every condition is such 
that the girls will avoid any risk. 

The problem of feeding an average of 74 
girls a day is no simple one in these times, 
but Miss Lewis managed it in all its details 
last summer, so that the price charged the 
girl covered the cost entirely and nearly every 
girl gained while she was at camp. Simple 
nourishing meals were the order, planned along 
conservation lines, but with due consideration 
for variety and interest. Breakfast included 
- cooked cereal, bread and butter and cocoa 
or milk; dinner, meat twice a week, fish once, 
a meat substitute such as baked beans or maca- 
roni, tomato and cheese, and always fresh vege- 
tables and a simple, nourishing dessert; sup- 
per was, boiled rice with raisins, milk, corn 
bread or biscuits and stewed fruit; or crack- 
ers and milk, stewed fruit and gingerbread, 
or occasionally a cheese dish. After the first 
few days there was no white bread on the 
table and the allowance was cut down to two 
large slices per girl at each meal, for the sake 
of the girls’ health chiefly. They had, how- 
ever, all the butter they wanted and all the 
milk—about eighty quarts a day. There were 
no tea and coffee, even for the councillors, who 
lived exactly as the children, sleeping in tents 
near the girls’ tents. 

No girls were allowed to have eatables in 
their tents, but when anything came from home 
it was kept in the store closet for the girl 
until she went on a hike or until one of the 
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three afternoons when the canteen was open 
to sell sweet chocolate or ice cream or fruit in 
addition to its daily sale of stationery, stamps, 
etc. If the girls went on an all-day hike their 
lunch consisted of cheese, peanut butter and 
jam sandwiches, fruit and crackers, or a meat 
sandwich, a sweet sandwich, bread and butter 
and a piece of cheese with fruit and crackers. 
For afternoon hikes, to cook supper, they took 
eggs and green corn in season, sometimes ba- 
con, fruit and sandwiches while one group once 
indulged in its own steak. 

Before going to the camp, Miss Lewis or- 
dered a large number of staples, in quantities 
that would last the entire time. This simplified 
the ordering of meals which the director at- 
tended to every morning. The favorite Sun- 
day dinner centered around lamb and _ ice 
cream and for this number of campers a lamb 
and a half were required. The cost of the 
food for the whole season was $1,332.01, about 
$3 a week for every girl. The price of the 
board has been raised 25 cents per week this 
season and the food is being very carefully 
planned to conform to patriotic standards. Miss 
Lewis hopes, for instance, to get along en- 
tirely without wheat flour. 

The equipment for such a. camp includes a 
cot, pillow, large woolen blanket, plate, bowl, 
cup and saucer, knife, fork and two spoons 
for every girl. On the new camp site for 
this season, in addition to a large mess hall 
with its huge fireplace, a wash-house has been 
built, consisting of a roofed-over shack with 
a long tavle and a pump. Every girl is to 
have her own basin and cup to keep with her 
personal toilet articles in her tent and take 
to the house for washing. There is also a 
small room partitioned off for privacy. This 
year’s camp, at Upper Twin Lake, Palisades 
Interstate Park, also has a larger field, which 
will make possible more games, and there may 
be a small garden. In addition, scouts will 
have more training in home nursing, first aid 
and Red Cross work, more nature study and 
more practical training in housework, particu- 
larly in regard to the use of foods. 


To those who are planning a summer camp, 
Miss Lewis says: “In choosing a camp site, 
bear in mind the necessity of pure drinking 
water, ice, nearness to fresh market supplies, 
mail service. It should be near a lake or 
river and away from a village, yet accessible 
in case of necessity, particularly to a doctor. 
The head councillor should have on hand a 
supply of first aid necessities. We started our 
season last year with a nurse, but there was 
nothing for her to do as no one was sick, and 
we had only one slight accident. 

“The success of a camp defends largely on 
the councillors, who are in charge of the work. 
Ours were nearly all volunteers, some from 
among scout leaders and others who qualified 
in different ways. They must, first of all, like 
girls and enjoy life in the open; they must 
have the right spirit and should also be trained 
to teach the things they are there to teach.” 





How One Scout Felt About Camp 


Describing her life at the New York Girl 
Scout Camp as “A Useful and Enjoyable Va- 
cation.” Scout Helen Kahn of Troop No. 2 
of Manhattan, writes as follows: “You can 
see that life at camp was simply a round of 
nights and days during which happiness 
reigned supreme! There were some of these 
delightful days when, instead of adhering to 
the regular program, we went for all day 
hikes. On such occasions we learned about 
plants, birds, insect life, how to get the prop- 
er materials for a good fire, make the fire 
correctly and cook a meal. We learned how 
to be self-reliant, how to prevent danger, and 
how to apply the pound of cure when the 
ounce of prevention came too late. Mainly, 
we grew more helpful (physical), observant 
(mental), and trustworthy (moral), daily, and 
in doing so, drew nearer our goal—to be like 
the Model Scout, who helps us to do every- 
thing the right way, because she is always 
with us in thought.” 


Agricultural Camp 


Cincinnati is to have a combined camp and 
garden this year, located at Terrace Park. 
The grounds cover about four acres, two acres 
being for the camp itself and two for the gar- 
den. The girls who attend will spend two 
hours a day working for the Red Cross and 
in the garden which is expected to supply vege- 
tables for the camp table. Miss C. Adelaide 
Barker, Local Director, will superintend all 
scout activities with an assistant in charge of 
the garden. 

Miss Barker writes about the method of or- 
ganizing the camp last year, as follows: “My 
idea was first that the girls should not go in 
cliques, but that every girl should get to know 
the other girls. When they first arrived at 
camp I lined them up according to size and 
had them count off by fives. Then we had all 
the ones step out for the first patrol, twos for 
the second and so on. The tallest girl in each 
patrol was made Patrol Leader and the small- 
est girl a Corporal. I tried to impress on 
the girls that obedience would be the first 
lesson of the camp.” 


Versatile Scouts 


The Girl Scouts of Grapevine Troop, Lin- 
coln, Mass., proved their capability in many 
directions when they gave recently a success- 
ful supper, rally and play. One hundred peo- 
ple were served to a delicious supper of war 
food all of which, with the exception of the 
ice cream, had been prepared at home by the 
Scouts and warmed up at the Hall. The 
rally showed many practical scout activities 
following which came a charming play “Three 
Pills in a Bottle” written by Rachel Field for 
Professor Baker’s course at Harvard. Any 
Scout troop that would like the opportunity 
of reading the play with the idea of producing 
it, may write to Girl Scout Headquarters, 607 
Boylston Street, Boston, which will forward 
the letter to the author. A small royalty is 
charged for each performance. 


Busy Troops of Toledo 


Girl Scouts of Toledo, Ohio, have been busy 
with a great variety of interests. A fine 
scheme for getting public attention to their 
organization was an arrangement with the lead- 
ing department store whereby one of its show 
windows was devoted to a display of Girl 
Scout equipment and activities. The Local 
Council gave a luncheon recently at the Y. W. 
C. A. for the captains in order that the lead- 
ers might become better acquainted. At that 
time three Thanks Badges were presented, one 
to Mark Winchester, who acted for a time as 
Commissioner, but who is now in the U. S. 
Navy; one to Lyman Spitzer, who has given 
the use of an office to the organization, and 
one to V. A. Schreiber, who donated office 
furniture. 

The girls have taken over the Belgian Or- 
phan Relief for the city and have placed in 
prominent places red, black and yellow boxes 
bearing the inscription “Three cents buys a 
meal for a Belgian orphan.” They are also be- 
ing encouraged to knit by a good friend, Alex- 
ander Backus, who has bought one hundred 
Thrift Stamps from them and has offered to 
give one stamp to every Girl Scout who knits 
a pair of socks. He has also offered 100 Red 
Cross memberships to the Girl Scouts who may 
use his offer to form their own auxiliary to the 
Red Cross. 


The Kin Child Plan 

Girl Scouts of Memphis, Tenn., are having 
the interesting experience of assisting in a 
trial of the “Kin Child” plan which is being 
inaugurated in their locality. They are doing 
the practical work of helping some poor chil- 
dren through this war summer by boarding 
them at $10 to $12 a month in pleasant subur- 
ban homes. The scouts assist with the “nurs- 
ing,” making clothes for them anc other duties 
and are learning to love their “live dolls” and 
to watch eagerly their development under new 
conditions of living. Each “Tante” pays forty 
cents a week for her adopted niece or nephew, 
the troop paying for one or more. 

The Scout Commissioner of Memphis, Mrs. 
W. C. Johnson, is one of the patrol of advisers 
for this “Kin Child” plan, which is described 
as “an effort to raise ‘kin’ for Columbia, our 
country, ideal Kin.” Directors working ac- 
cording to standards established by psychology 


‘are planning the “Kin-Co” farms, where chil- 
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dren will live and learn through the help of 
“Tante.” The svstem seems to be one that 
will develop new standards for children and 
the Girl Scouts who are sharing in its trial 
may be proud that they have had the oppor- 
tunity to help others in this unique way. 


GIRL SCOUT RALLYING SONG 
With Bugle and Drum Obligato ad lib. 
By Gracr E. Lanenam anno Apert M. 
KanricnH. 


For Sale at Tremont Music Pub. Co., 
376 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., 








and 
Equipment Dept., National Headquarters. 
TEN CENTS A COPY. 











News of the Troops 


The Red Rose troop of Needham, Mass., has 
taken for its special war work the care of 
little French children in the war zone. It has 
already earned $27 for the cause by means of 
a food sale, and is planning a Girl Scout night 
at a moving picture house to add to its fund. 
The girls will supplement the program with a 
demonstration of Girl Scout work. 





The Girl Scouts of Savannah are fortunate 
in being assigned to do their work for war 
service badges in food conservation, food pro- 
duction, oy ge work and general conserva- 
tion under the direction of Mrs. J. T. Rogers, 
visiting housekeeper of the Associated Charities. 
In this interesting work they will gain unusu- 
ally practical experience. 





The playground at South Macon, Ga., is fly- 
ing a service flag that was made by the Girl 
Scouts and raised with patriotic exercises. The 
girls were glad to have an opportunity to help 
make possible this symbol of the service that 
former members of the playground are doing 
for their country. 





Forget-me-not Troop, Mt. Kisco Girl Scouts, 
has enjoyed a course of lectures on First Aid 
by Dr. Chapman. Boy Scouts who expressed 
a desire to attend were invited and showed 
their appreciation by coming in large numbers. 





The girls of Clover Troop, Portsmouth, La., 
Mary Philips, captain, have been busy all the 
year since they were organized, co-operating 
with the many agencies for war service. One 
of their big services was making 180 cheer bags 
for American soldiers in France, and they are 
working on six-inch squares which will be 
sewed together to make a quilt for a soldier. 





Daisy Troop of Chappaqua, New York is 
earning — for the purchase of uniforms 
which are to be troop property instead of be- 
longing to individual scouts. They were very 
successful recently in holding a “Hoover Sale” 
when they sold all sorts of war bread and war 
cakes and candy made entirely of sugar sub- 
stitutes. 





Troop No. 3, Salem, Mass., earned $23.12 by 
means of a fair held recently for the Children 
of America, Army of Relief Fund. They had 
already pledged two dollars a month to this 
fund, but voted to earn $12, to make $35, the 
amount necessary to give one child one year of 
life. 





Members of Mistletoe Troop, Muskogee, 
Okla., have bought a camping outfit with $57, 
which they made on a circus performance. 





Adding interest to a patriotic rally in Ori- 
ent, Long Island, the Girl Scouts of Violet 
Troop No. 1 gave a flag drill. They also took 

art in the “Treasure and Trinket” benefit to 
oa buy comforts for the aviators. 
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A “Girl Scout Medley” was the title of a 
very successful entertainment given by Dog- 
wood Troop No. 2 of Harrisburg, Pa. The 
pees were nearly $100 which was divided 
etween the Red Cross, the first aid classes and 
a camping fund. The program included a short 
demonstration of scout work, a talk by the Boy 
Scout executive, a variety of songs and a se- 
ries of living pictures called “Spirit of 1918” 
that were so effective that the girls were asked 
to repeat them for another patriotic organiza- 
tion. 





Under the auspices of the Girl Scout Council 
and Troops Nos. 1 and 2, of Glen Cove, Long 
Island, a Junior Red Cross has been formed in 
the Neighborhood House. The girls with An- 
toinette Rowe as captain, have knitted twelve 
sweaters, twenty-three scarfs, twenty pair of 
wristlets, four helmets, and thirty-three wash 
rags. 





Girl Scout Headquarters of Knoxville, Tenn., 
with Miss Ray Williams, captain, in charge, 
was one of the central receiving stations in 
the recent campaign for books for soldiers. 
Girl Scouts used their parents’ automobiles and 
their own little pony carts to collect books. 





No unused book or periodical escapes the 
busy Girl Scouts of Ilion, N. Y., who have di- 
vided the town into districts and make month- 
ly collections. The books and magazines are 
sent by the Public Library to soldiers while 
those unsuitable for this are sold to pay the 
express. One girl has collected 500 pounds of 
papers. The scouts are so used to running up 
and down the hills of their town that it was 
an easy matter for them to deliver by hand 135 
letters for a church and earn for their troop 
the money saved from postage. 





A practical knowledge of life-saving is to be 
one of the accomplishments of the Girl Scouts 
in Tampa, Florida. They are having instruc- 
tion from a field agent of the Red Cross and, 
besides enjoying the lessons, will be able to 
help others in this way long before summer 
gives their northern sisters a chance to practice. 





Mrs. L. D. Tyson, of Knoxville, Tenn., has 
given a room in the Tyson Building for Local 
Heudquarters Girl Scouts. The furnishings 
have also been donated and a rummage sale 
hell with the over supply. A measuring party 
was; given, the admission fee being determined 
by the height of the guest. The girls used the 
proceeds of both of these enterprises to buy 
wool for war work. 





A truly patriotic service has been performed 
by Troop No. 2, Waterbury, Conn. Members 
of the troop collected, from homes and public 
buildings, all soiled and worn American flags 
and disposed of them privately with suitable 
ceremony. Each Scout has pledged herself to 
bring in a new member. 











An entertainment that cleared $300 was giv- 
en recently by the troops of Clinton, Mass., 
of the Ayer Federated Council of Girl Scouts. 
“A Modern Cinderella” was the title of the 
little play which resulted in such a splendid 
sum of money for the benefit of the Red Cross 
and the American Fund for French Wounded. 
Following the production, a dance was enjoyed 
to stimulating music furnished by the 302nd 
Artillery band from Camp Devens. 





Members of Troop No. 56, of Philadelphia, 
Elizabeth D. Schaffhauser, captain, plan each 
month to emphasize in their work the three 
parts of the Scout promise. In fulfilling their 
duty to their country they have worked for 
food conservation, the Liberty Loan and 
Thrift Stamps. Through the United States 
Army Ambulance Corps they have sent 500 
comfort pillows and many comfort bags to the 
soldiers in France. In conjunction with the 
Ship and Tent Club and the church, they have 
helped to give the boys in the army canton- 
ments suitable recreation. To help other peo- 
ple at all times, they have assisted the Red 
Cross in making surgical dressings and knit- 
ted garments. They have donated $10 to the 
commissary department, have ushered at their 
rallies, solicited new members, and many of 
the girls themselves have become members. To 
obey the Scout Laws, they have striven for 
self-improvement, mental, moral, and physical, 
and each month have held health tests. 





Girl Scouts of Center Harbor, N. H., se- 
cured the donation of a flag pole and subscrip- 
tions sufficient to buy a flag for the town 
square. The town band gave its services and 
a speaker came from a distance of eighteen 
miles for the ceremony of flag raising. The 
girls made $34 dollars at a dance and donated 
it to the Red -Cross. 


The Girl Scouts of Lockland, Ohio, have ta- 
ken part in a number of patriotic demonstra- 
tions in their community which is much inter- 
ested in Camp Sherman. They assisted in the 
Hostess House campaign, collected more than 
a ton of magazines and books for the soldiers 
there and sold 300 Smileage Books, among their 
varied activities. 





Goldenrod Troop of Tuckahoe, N. Y., has 
adopted four soldiers to whom it has sent let- 
ters, candy, cigarettes and knitted articles. 
This was undertaken after the captain of the 
troop had heard from the soldiers’ officer that 
they had not received any mail since they 
reached France last summer. 





Ten-year-old Girl Scouts of Troop No. 4, 
Savannah, Ga., save three cents a week from 
money which they earn in their homes. Two 
cents they put into their banks for comforts 
for the soldiers and the other cent they add 
to a fund which will be sent to the starving 
children of Europe. 





Girl Scouts of Cincinnati, Ohio, have com- 
pleted a course of Liberty Cooking under the 
direction of Miss Jones, an expert appointed 
by the Food Administration. 
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Girl Scouts of West Upton, Mass., have car- 
ried off a silver cup as trophy in a competi- 
tive drill with the Boy Scouts. The cup, how- 
ever, must be won three times in succession to 
be really owned by the girls. As Mrs. Harold 
Knowlton is captain of the Girl Scouts and 
Mr. Knowlton is Scoutmaster of the Boy 
Scouts there is much good natured rivalry be- 
tween the troops. 





Troops No. 5 and 6, Salem, Mass., are mak- 
ing baby layettes for the Red Cross. 





In connection with the committee on food 
administration, Mrs. Fisher of the Mack In- 
dustrial School, Salem, Mass., gave a course 
in cooking, which was attended by severa]) Girl 
Scout representatives. 





An organization of Girl Scouts, 200 strong, 
has been formed in the Covington, Ky., Y. M. 
C. A. These Scouts have undertaken the pro- 
motion of war gardens as their principal: work. 





Girl Scouts of Coronado, Cal., are by nature 
and climate out-of-door Scouts. They are good 
swimmers and divers and while camping last 
summer in Tent City, were given instruction 
by the life guard in the rescue of drowning 
persons. They do not, however, neglect their 
Scout law of. self-improvement—with their cap- 
tains and the members of their council they 
attended a course of lectures on “Talks to 
Girls and Mothers” by Dr. Mary Ritter. On 
Heart Tag Day they collected $81 for the Cali- 
fornia Home for Homeless Children. 





Under the direction of Mrs. George W. Ste- 
vens, Girl Scouts of Toledo, Ohio, took entire 
charge of the drive for the Belgian Relief 
Fund. At a meeting held at the home of Mrs. 
Terrell E. Morse, captains were given 1,000 
contribution boxes which they later distributed 
throughout the city. Each box was painted in 
the Belgian colors and bore the inscription, 
“Three cents buys a meal for a Belgian Or- 
phan.” 





Thistle Troop of Somerville, Mass., has the 
advantage over troops in newer communities 
of living amid surroundings that are full of 
historical interest. The girls spent Patriots’ 
Day, April 19, in a trip that took them to Paul 
Revere’s home, Old North Church, Copp’s Hill 
Burying Ground and Fanuel Hall. 

Violet Troop No. 9, of Brooklyn, gave a very 
successful entertainment and dance, one-half 
the proceeds being for the Y. M. C. A. and the 
K. of C. The feature of the program, which 
included also music and interpretive dancing, 
was a two-act play of boarding school life, 
“The Rainbow Kimona.” 





* The Girl Scouts of Salem, Mass., are plan- 
ning to have their own drum corps, of from 
one to three girls from each troop with Miss 
Mary Huntington Pew as captain. The girls 
who are so fortunate as to be chosen to repre- 
sent their troops in this corps have a real re- 
sponsibility in keeping up the high standard 
that has been set. The drum corps will add a 
great deal of inspiration to scout gatherings. 

















Khaki Land for Girls 


Complete outfits of Girl Scout 
suits and accessories, including: 
Blouses, skirts, middies, bloom- 
ers and coats; junior middies and 
bloomers, felt hats, khaki hats, 
Girl Scout handkerchiefs with 
emblem, black neckerchiefs, 
canteens, whistles, belts, manila 
rope and camping accessories. 





The Sigmund Eisner Company 


National Official Outfitter for Girl Scouts 


MAIN OFFICES: N. Y. SALESROOM : 
RED BANK, N.J. 105 FIFTH AVENUE 
FAGTORIES: 

Red Bank, N. J. Newark, N. J. South Amboy, N. J. 
Freehold, N. J. Long Branch, N. J. Elizabeth, N. J. 

Chrome, N. he Carteret, N. J. 























